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62. Pybenula nitida, Ach. — Common on oaks. 

63. Pyrenula thelena, Tuck. — On Quercus virens. Very fine. 

64. Pyrenula aggregata, Fee. — Very common on holly. 

65. Biatora Russula, Mont. — On oaks. 

66. Biatora atro-grisea, Schw. — Rare on oaks. 

67. Biatora exigua, Fr.— Rare on oaks. 

68. Biatora hypernula, Nyl. 

69. Mycoperum sparsellum, Nyl. — On holly. Tropical also. 

70. Opegrapha vulgata, Ach. — Common on oaks. 

71. Strigula complanata, Fee. — On leaves of Osmanthus. 

72. Buellia parasema, Ach. — Very common on oaks. 

73. Glyphis Achariana, Tuck. — On oaks. 



CHARLES CHRISTOPHER FROST. 



BY WM. R. DUDLEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 



B. at. Brattleboro', Vt., Nov. 11, 1805. 
D. at Brattleboro', Vt., Mar. 16, 1880. 

The pioneers in cryptogamic botany, in America, have been, almost 
without exception, professional or business men, who pursued their 
favorite study as an avocation. In them was developed the scientific 
spirit, probably in greater purity than we can ever expect to see it again. 
The agricultural interests had become neither sufficiently developed nor 
well enough organized to call on these men for a practical application of 
their knowledge; and, as a rule, they were eminently modest men, with- 
out even the ordinary desire for fame. The study was pursued by them, 
therefore, purely for a love of the knowledge gained and from an intel- 
lectual passion for investigation. Certainly this characterization must 
apply to the life of Mr. C. C. Frost, who described many new species of 
New England fungi, and whose work was always thorough, conscientious 
and highly respected by those who could understand and appreciate its 
value, viz.: his learned friends and correspondents on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Still, he wrote comparatively little; offers of professorships 
and other honors, coming altogether unsought, were declined ; and he ad- 
hered throughout a long life to the trade and business to which he was bred. 

Mr. Frost was of an honorable New England parentage. His father, 
James Frost, coming from Massachusetts when quite young, opened the 
first shoemaker's shop in Brattleboro'. The mother of Mr. C. C. Frost 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Stewart, an officer in the Revolutionary 
war. What is now a large and flourishing town of exceptional beauty, 
provided with a library and fine school buildings, was, in the early part of 
the present century, but a country village, which had grown up near the 
site of the colonial Fort Dummer, and the ordinary district school fur- 
nished the only means of public instruction. We may suppose young 
Frost spent his winters in acquiring whatever he could from this source. 
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We know that he suddenly left school in his fifteenth year, for at that 
time he was struck a severe blow by a hot-tempered teacher, and the high- 
spirited lad gathered up his school books, picked up the broken ruler and 
carried them home as evidence of the indignity he had received and the 
resolution he had formed and from that day never placed himself ait the 
mercy of any school teacher. 

Although he soon entered into business with his father, he also began 
a course of reading and study, not for any particular end, but to satisfy 
the cravings of mind of a born scholar. He took up mathematics with 
ardor, and Hutton's mathematical series, which he had mastered at 
nineteen, are still on his bookshelves. He entered with equal interest 
into chemistry and physics, into meteorology and geology, while his col- 
lections of insects, shells, and finally his very considerable collections of 
plants, show the wide variety of his tastes and acquirements. Text books 
on all these subjects are in his library at present. He owned some im- 
portant special reports and monographs in meteorology, entomology and 
geology, while in cryptogamic botany his library is fairly well equipped 
with the standard works and papers necessary to the extended study of 
the subject. It was probably never very fully supplied, however, for the 
purposes of original investigation. Beside the manuals of Berkeley and 
Cooke, there still remain some of the works of Persoon, Schweinitz, 
Fries, Greville, Nylander, DeBary and Woronin, Rabenhorst, Tucker- 
man, Peck and other workers in the lower cryptogamia. There are a 
considerable number of water-color drawings of Boleti, in which genus 
Mr. Frost was especially interested, most of them apparently copied from 
Krombholz and from Sowerby. There are also a number of Mr. Charles 
J. Sprague's exquisite pen-and-ink drawings of Agarics, accompanied by 
descriptions, sent to his friend, no doubt, to assist him in the absence of 
plates and authentic herbarium specimens. There are MS. descriptions 
of the New England fungi which he supposed to be new. Some of these, 
afterwards discovered to be already described, have the true specific 
name endorsed in pencil across them. He and his friend Sprague each 
purchased a valuable microscope of French manufacture, and he has many 
drawings and measurements of spores preserved, for supplying the defi- 
ciencies, probably, in the descriptions of the older works. 

His own collections, chiefly of fungi, together with most of his im- 
portant botanical works and some of his botanical correspondence, remain 
in the attic room, occupied by him as a study for so many years, in his 
house in Brattleboro'. The fungi, properly labeled, were largely put up 
in paper boxes, and arranged, according to their supposed affinities, on 
shelves about the room. Others were attached to the sheets of blank 
books. Unfortunately, they have been considerably disturbed by those 
who have called to look them over since the death of Mr. Frost, and some 
are in danger of being badly injured if not destroyed. Among the other 
papers, the writer found a manuscript catalogue of the cryptogamic spec- 
imens in Mr. Frost's own herbarium, with the locality of each added. 
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This catalogue covered his mosses, liverworts and fungi, and although 
quite full, it was impossible to ascertain its completeness without a more 
careful examination of the herbarium itself than could be given during 
a short visit. 

It is said that Mr. Frost's systematic study of botany began through 
the advice of an eminent physician of New York, whom he consulted for 
a severe dyspeptic disorder. Finding that the former was fond of flowers, 
this physician advised him to take exercise in walking and botanizing, an 
hour at a time, twice a day. This regimen not only speedily altered 
Mr. Frost's health for the better, but he soon developed that same eager 
but quiet enthusiasm in the study of plants that he had shown for other 
sciences. It was not long before he became interested in cryptogamic 
botany. He made a large collection of ferns, native and foreign, which 
is still preserved, also one of the mosses and liverworts. Next he began 
to collect and study the fungi. Having obtained the ordinary English 
works on this subject, he sent for Fries' Systema Myeologicum. He found, 
on its arrival, that it was in Latin. He immediately procured a Latin 
grammar, and in six months, during the intervals of business and at 
night, he had learned enough Latin to easily read scientific works. In 
the same way, he acquired French and German, and it is said that other 
foreign languages, in which scientific works were written, were also read 
by him with comparatively little difficulty. 

Mr. Frost's life was very methodical. He occupied the same store for 
forty-nine years, and accumulated, by thrift and good judgment, a con- 
siderable fortune; but, from a very early period, he maintained fixed 
daily hours for study. He regularly allowed himself a half hour for 
dinner, and from half past twelve till one P. M. he as regularly spent in 
the little attic study. He frequently went into the woods in the fresh, 
early mornin, before business hours, and often devoted his evenings to 
some botanical work. Beside these hours for the study of specimens, he 
read much in his store, and several of the inhabitants of Brattleboro' 
have given the writer exactly the same reminiscence of him, viz.; that 
when customers called at his place of business, he almost invariably laid 
down a book in order to wait on them, and took it up again immediately 
on finishing. Every spare moment seemed to have been utilized for study. 
In short, his life, like that of most men, successful in the way he was, 
was very orderly and well arranged, and really comparatively simple, i. e. .• 
Directed with considerable intensity toward comparatively few ends. 
Apparently, it had but two prominent aspects: First, its business side, 
where he was shrewd, careful and economical; second, its student side, 
where his accumulations were equally steady and uninterrupted. He 
had also strong religious convictions, and has himself said that he had 
not been absent from church for thirty-two years. But he steadily 
declined public office, and is said to have never held any of any kind. 
He declined to give up his business for a complete devotion to science 
and study. His characteristic remark, "Whatever I have acquired of 
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science, in my life, came through search for health and mental enter- 
tainment; science is not my profession, — shoemaking is," expresses 
pretty clearly the simplicity of his own theory and practice of life. 

He was not communicative on his favorite studies, except to those 
who understood them as he did. Indeed, it has been said that he prob- 
ably had more friends beyond the Atlantic, with whom he was on terms 
of intimacy, than he had in his native town. Notwithstanding his 
regular business habits, it is pleasant to think that whenever his friend 
Sprague, or some other congenial spirit came to see him, he dropped all 
his business and they entered Mr. Frost's study to spend forenoon and 
afternoon, for days at a time, or until their work was, for the time being, 
completed. Again, as showing the orderliness and respect pervading 
his domestic relations, this fact is stated by one of. his family: Not long 
before his death, and when his health was failing, he called his two sons 
— his only children — into the room where his wife and himself were 
sitting and said to them that it was his wish that all his fortune, on his 
own death, should go to his wife, and then, in the event of her death 
before either of the sons, it should be equally divided between the latter. 
Both the parents have passed away, and all has been amicably adjusted 
in accordance with this simple wish, without the usual precautions of 
will and legal formality. 

His portrait shows a face indicating sustantial character. It might 
be considered that of a good business man, but it would no doubt be 
taken, by any stranger who was a good judge, as that of a genuine scholar 
and one strongly endowed with faculties both critical and reflective. 

We have been somewhat particular in describing what may seem to 
be the trivial surroundings of this man's daily intellectual life, because 
his is probably the best representative life of that. class to which he 
belongs and which was defined at the beginning of this article: a life in 
which : 

"The reward is in the doing 
And the rapture of pursuing." 

no inducement of fame seeming ever for a moment to have influenced him. 
The man who not only declined positions of honor in the scientific world, 
but is known to have repeatedly but politely declined honorary degrees 
or memberships of learned societies as not worth, to him, the customary 
fee required in case the proffer is accepted; who maintained his peculiar 
self-poise and individuality in all things, is a man rare in the world of 
science and worth consideration and study. 

What were the results of this quiet, industrious, critical study for so 
many years? Certainly the published results must be set down as 
comparatively meager, as might be expected from a man of his views. 
Although he published several short papers, chiefly descriptions of new 
species of fungi, and in the Transactions of the Orleans County 
Society of Natural Sciences, a "Catalogue of the Flowerless' 
PLANTs"of northern New England, is printed (about 1871), the best resume 
and indeed his chief publication, is the list of mosses, liverworts, characese 
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and fungi, given under his name in the "Catalogue of Plants growing 

WITHOUT CULTIVATION WITHIN THIRTY MILES OP AMHERST COLLEGE," 

by Edw. Tuckerman and Charles C. Frost, published at Amherst, by Edw. 
Nelson, dn 1875. This is an exhaustive catalogue, with habitats, but 
without localities, so far as Mr. Frost's list is concerned. After a careful 
scrutiny of this, the following facts are obtained: 

No. of Species of Musci enumerated - - 192 

No. of Species of Hepaticse enumerated - 47 

No. of Species of Characeee - .___-- 7 

No. of Species of Fungi (excluding Lichens) - 1190 

Looking over the Fungi proper, it is found that: 

The Basidiomycetes number ------- 586 species 

The Gasteromycetes (these include 46 Myxomycetes) number 70 " 
The Coniomycetes (these include 80 Uredinese and 8 Ustitag- 

inae) number - - - - - - 160 " 

The Hyphomycetes number - - - - - 59 " 

The Physomycetes number - - - - - 9 " 

The Ascomycetes (these include 25 Erysiphei) - - - 306 " 

The species with the authorship of "Frost" are sixty in number. 
Of these, twenty are in the genus Boletus, which has only forty-six species 
enumerated in the catalogue. In the Agaracini, he described thirty-two 
species, of which Russula included nine species, Lactarius nine and Cla- 
varia three species. It will be seen that his original work was almost 
exclusively among the fleshy fungi. A copy of this catalogue, remaining 
in his collection, has several species added, but as only five years elapsed 
before his death, the number is not great. It will be at once seen by any 
botanist that the most valuable monument of Mr. Frost's work is his 
herbarium and collections of plants generally; and this is the monument 
most likely to perish, unless care is taken at an early day to prevent it. 
These collections ought to be put in order by some competent crypto- 
gamic botanist, and then they should be placed where they would receive 
permanent care and be available for reference, if needed. No doubt some 
one of the centers of botanical study in this country would be the most 
suitable place, although it would not be inappropriate to deposit them in 
some safe alcove of the handsome public library now building at Brattle- 
boro', provided they could always have proper care in the future. 
Although there are not a large number of type specimens in Mr. Frost's 
collection, still the collection is too valuable to lose. Any one who knows 
how valuable are now the historical or family papers of the first and 
second century after the settlement of our country, to the investigator 
of any special topic, and also, how many of these were lost through 
neglect, can readily appreciate the value, both seen and unanticipated, 
which such local accumulations as these of C. C. Frost may have many 
years hence. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the great kindness of Mr. Wells S. 
Frost, of Brattleboro', son of the botanist, in giving me information and 
free access to the collections and books; also, indebtedness to the notes 
of Rev. Lucius Holmes, contributed at the time of Mr. Frost's death to 
a current periodical. 



